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Some Explorations with Dowsing Techniques 


Kar is Osis? 


Dowsing and related practices of motor automatism have been 
supposed to facilitate the efficient operation of ESP. It is assumed 
that many ESP impressions which remain subconscious and un- 
noticed may be expressed through involuntary and unconscious 
muscle movements. Tyrrell called them vehicles by means of which 
the ESP contents ride into conscious experience.? R. Tischner 
compared them to pipes of exceedingly small diameter in which 
liquids rise high above the level of a tank. He called them “‘the 

1 The experiments described here were carried out when the author was a 
Research Associate at the Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke University. While 
assuming full responsibility for this report, he wishes to express his appreciation 


for the kind counseling of Dr. J. B. Rhine, Dr. J. G. Pratt, and Dr. R. J. Cadoret. 
2G. N. M. Tyrrell, The Personality of Man, Pelican Books, London, 1947. 
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capillaries of the unconscious” through which the ESP contents 
of the deeper levels of the mind filter into consciousness.® 

In the golden age of psychical research automatisms were often 
employed. In regard to dowsing in particular, for example, there 
is the capital work of Barrett and Besterman‘* in which some 
astonishing cases are reported. McMahan also published a good 
survey on dowsing.® However, we still lack systematic investigations 
that clearly demonstrate the superiority of such automatisms over 
verbal ESP responses. It is very difficult to make such comparisons 
on the basis of experiments. To begin with, most of the dowsers 
whom I have met felt offended if I suggested ESP as an explanation 
of their work. Even when I could secure their cooperation for ESP 
tests, a subjective bias persisted. On the other hand, when working, 
say, with college students, the interest of the subjects may easily 
swing toward, rather than away from, automatisms because of the 
more dramatic procedures involved. 

The dowsing problem has been but a peripheral interest of mine, 
that is to say, only a “‘side-romance.” In the explorations reported 
here no systematic comparisons were made. ‘The main purpose of 
the tests was to see if an unusually high scoring rate, which then 
might warrant an extensive research program, could be obtained. 
However, | decided to write up this brief exploratory work hoping 
that it might provide some useful material for systematic studies 
to be made by interested researchers. 


DOWSING FOR METAL PIPES® 


Through a professor of the Engineering College at Duke Univer- 
sity who worked part-time for a local branch of a gas company 
we were informed about an astonishing case of dowsing for small- 
size metal pipes. A superintendent of the company, manager of 
a crew of sixty workers, made use of the method of dowsing for 
pipes if the pipe-line was not well mapped out and new con- 
nouns were nee ded. According to our informant, Mr. Seren 2y; 


wo cuunniedl Mr. Guiiavs. , and 2 was ine: to take part in 
an experiment. He is a man of approximately fifty years of age, 
apparently task-oriented, well-measured in his actions, and work- 
manlike in his approach. 


*R. Tischner, Ergebnisse okhkulter Forschung, Stuttgart, 1950. 

4Sir W. Barrett and T. Besterman, The Divining Rod, Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
London, 1926. 

5 E. A. McMahan, “‘A Review of the Evidence for Dowsing,” Journal of Para- 
psychology, Vol. 19, 1955, pp. 203-227. 

* This experiment was financed by a grant from the Duke University Research 
Fund. 
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Procedure 


Pipes of ? inches in diameter and 1} feet in length were used 
as targets. These target pipes were placed in a vacant lot in two 
arrangements of ten small, shallow trenches each. The trenches 
were arranged in a straight line spaced 3 yards apart and were 
about 4 inches wide, by 5 inches deep, by 2 feet long. They were 
covered with boards 32 inches long, 9 inches wide, and | inch 
thick. For recording purposes, each arrangement of trenches was 
numbered from | to 10. Targets selected by means of random 
number tables were placed in two of the trenches while the re- 
maining trenches in that particular arrangement were left empty. 

In the first eight trials the targets were placed in the trenches 
by the experimenter. In all subsequent trials an assistant arranged 
the targets, and the experimenter was ignorant of their location. 
The assistant endeavored not to leave any clues which might 
possibly be detected by sensory means. He visited all of the 
trenches in the arrangement each time he set the targets and lifted 
all ten boards in the same way. The experimenter was never 
(consciously, at least) able to detect any visible traces that might 
indicate where the targets had been placed. 

Mr. Gwaltney used two brass rods, each about | yard long, the 
ends of which were bent at a 90-degree angle to form handles. 
These handles were placed within pieces of } inch copper pipe 
thus enabling the rods to swing freely when the mounted handles 
were held in the outstretched hands of the dowser. In some of the 
trials he also used rods mounted on handles having ball-bearings, 
but the decisions which determined the results were based on 
indications from the brass rods only. 

Mr. Gwaltney approached the arrangement with slow, measured 
steps. His arms were stretched in front of him nearly parallel to 
the ground. He stood from three to ten seconds on or near the 
board covering each trench. His eyes, so far as they could be 
observed, were almost constantly fixed on the rods. He usually went 
over the arrangement from two to four times before he indicated 
his choices. The calls were immediately recorded by the experi- 
menter. ‘Then we both uncovered the trenches until we found the 
pipes. Each session varied from working on one to four arrange- 
ments. The experiment was terminated when the time-limit for the 
grant expired. 

The subject was paid at approximately the same rate he was 
accustomed to receiving for overtime work. However, he seemed to 
be little interested in the money, but, rather, eager to help in the 
experiment. He told us, “I want to help you folks to find out what 
it is that turns the rods.” 
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Results 


At the first session we obtained 5 hits out of a possible 8. In 
the next three sessions, when the experimenter did not know the 
targets, the high scores continued: | out of 2, 3 out of 4, and 3 out 
of 8. Then the achievement level drastically declined. The first 
half of the experiment yielded 14 hits; the second half, only 7. 
The results of the 50 trials where the experimenter did not know 
the targets are marginally significant (P = .03). The results are 
given in Table I. 

TABLE | 


Drrect Hits OBTAINED IN DowsING FOR PIPEs 





Conditions Trials Hits ae 
Targets Known to Experimenter ...... “e 8 5 
Targets Unknown to Experimenter 50 16 .03 
We Gaams eae wehbe hie ates me ates pared 58 21 .003 


*P obtained by use of Tables of Incomplete Beta-Function 


The impression gained from the small amount of data obtained 
is that Mr. Gwaltney was able to score highly in the beginning, 
but subsequently his results declined rapidly. The decline effect 
is rather marked (from 14 to 7) but in so small a sample does not 
achieve significance. 

In addition to the above dowsing tests, Mr. Gwaltney did twenty 
runs of ESP card tests in two sessions. These yielded a deviation 
of — 2, very close to mean chance expectation. 


DOWSING FOR A RING 


To complete this account, I should like to report one other small 
exploration of dowsing. In the experimental room at the Duke 
University Parapsychology Laboratory, ten small pill boxes, placed 
a yard apart, were arranged in a row. An assistant placed a ring 
in one of the boxes which was chosen according to random number 
tables. ‘Two subjects (who were mainly used for pendulum experi- 
ments) made seventeen trials with the divining rods used in the 
same manner as was described in the Gwaltney experiments. They 
scored 4 hits. When the probability associated with this result is 
obtained by use of the Tables of Incomplete Beta-Function, 
P= 08. 
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PENDULUM EXPERIMENTS 


The pendulum is also customarily used as a motor automatism 
in dowsing situations. Its use is especially popular in France and 
Germany where its operation is called ‘“‘radiesthesia.”” Some very 
interesting experimental work with this form of dowsing has been 
done by R. J. Cadoret.? 

He used an arrangement of 25 opaque squares in a five-by-five 
matrix (to be known as “A’”’). The subject stood in front of the 
rows holding a pendulum in his outstretched arm. The movement 
of the pendulum was supposed to indicate the row where the 
target (a penny) was hidden under one of the squares. After 
obtaining the row, which was recorded, the subject stood in front 
of the columns on the adjacent side of the matrix and the procedure 
was repeated. Both column and row having been selected by the 
pendulum, the square in the matrix on which the indicated row 
crossed the indicated column was taken as the subject’s guess for 
the target. The probability of hitting the square beneath which 
the penny was to be found was 1/25. 

In the same session Cadoret’s subjects also worked on another 
matrix (to be known as “B’’) of 25 large squares into which his 
back yard had been divided. In one of the squares a penny was 
buried as a target. The indoor matrix (A) served as a map and 
index for the outdoor matrix (B). With no penny under the squares 
of matrix (A), the subject was given the task of indicating, by 
means of the pendulum, that square in (A) which represented the 
square in (B) under which a penny was actually buried. 

From the geometrical relationship between the squares indicated 
by the subjects’ calls and the target squares of indoor matrix (A), 
Cadoret predicted the relationship between the calls and targets 
in the outdoor matrix (B) but with only moderate success. 

On the other hand, Cadoret found a clustering of responses 
around the actual target instead of a chance distribution spread 
all over the matrix (B). He evaluated the distances between the 
calls and the targets and found some evidence for the cluster 
effect? which would be the counterpart of displacement in card tests. 

Both of Cadoret’s problems, the clustering of calls around the 
target and the prediction from system (A) to system (B), might 
very significantly relate to the way ESP operates. Cadoret rightly 
points out that both of these findings might help in the effort to 
gain more control over ESP functioning by increasing its pre- 
dictability and to harness it for practical applications, as well. 


* ye Cadoret, “The Reliable Application of ESP,” Journal of Parapsychology, 
Vol. 19, 1955, pp. 203-227. 
? Cadoret, op. cit. 
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While Cadoret used two matrices (indoor A and outdoor B) 
to stand for systems (A) and (B), it seemed unnecessary for me 
to have a separate “outdoor” matrix. ‘The same 25 squares could 
be considered as system (A) with one kind of target, and at the 
same time as system (B) for another kind of target. Cadoret’s 
experiment provided a near-distance (ND) test on his matrix (A) 
and a long-distance (LD) test on his matrix (B). The present 
experiment, however, was done in two parts, the first series in- 
cluding only ND trials on both systems, the second only LD 
trials on both systems. This provision eliminated confounding 
with the distance variable. 


NEAR-DISTANCE PENDULUM EXPERIMENTS 


Procedure 


This experiment was done in the spring of 1956. We used three 
five-by-five arrangements of opaque plastic tiles. These squares 
had recessed bases which concealed the targets without being 
tilted. Under two of the tiles targets were hidden. We used two types 
of targets: money (at first mostly coins, later bills), and photographs 
of persons the subjects liked. The targets were randomized by 
an assistant by means of random number tables. 

The subject stood at a distance of about one yard from the tile 
columns, holding the pendulum in one partly extended hand. The 
pendulum (a small button on a silk thread) soon started to swing 
in the direction of one of the columns. The subject named the 
column so indicated and the experimenter recorded the call. Then 
the same procedure was repeated in front of the rows. The subject 
was also allowed to use a “feeling” in her outstretched hand as 
a basis for her judgement for determining the call. This was done, 
however, in only a very few cases. 

Two selected subjects were used. Mrs. K. was chosen because 
of her striking spontaneous experiences. Mrs. D., the other subject, 
who was briefly visiting the Laboratory at that time, was in the 
habit of using the pendulum for spelling out messages on a circular 
letter-arrangement and was familiar with this technique. The experi- 
ment was terminated when the subjects left Durham in July of 1956. 


Results 


The data were checked for direct hits on both targets and the 
results are given in Table II. There were 9 hits obtained, 2.6 more 
times than mean chance expectation. This is a high rate of success 
when compared with card-calling experiments. The sample size 
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was too small for evaluating this result by the usual CR method. 
The distribution might not have approximated the normal curve. 
Therefore the arc-sine transformation was applied.* The CR thus 
obtained is marginally significant (P = .02). 


TaBie II 


Drrect Hits in Ngar-DistaNce PENDULUM EXPERIMENT 





Total Hits Total | 
Subjects No. of | —— ————! Deviation | CR* 
Trials Money Photo 





Mrs. K. 70 3 4 + 4.2 


Mrs. D. ... 16 2 0 + 1.36 





ee 86 5 4 + 5.56 


* Data transformed by arc-sine transformation method. 


The data were also scored for displacement by Cadoret’s 
method.’ The distances between call-square and target-square were 
measured in units the length of the side of one square. The mean 
chance expectation and the variance were assessed by use of 
Greenwood’s formulae, which take the position of the call in the 
matrix into account. (For details, see p. 214 of Cadoret’s paper.) 
The sums of the distances between target and call were very close 
to mean chance expectation for both subjects as seen in Table III. 
No indication of clustering near the target was shown. 


TasB_e III 


DISPLACEMENT IN ‘TERMS OF DISTANCE BETWEEN TARGET AND 
RESPONSE IN NEAR-DISTANCE PENDULUM EXPERIMENT 





Subjects Sum of Distances Deviation CR 
bis. He wis 160.0979 — 6.5487 — .72 
Mrs. D. . phe 42.8366 + 5.2652 + 1.24 








Total — 1.2815 — 


Cadoret proposed the hypothesis that the way the subjects miss 
the target in system A will be related to the way they also miss 
it in systern B. He assumed that the missing might average in the 
same direction and approximately the same distancein bothsystems. 
He used the correlation method for gaining information about the 


® George W. Snedecor, Statistical Methods, (5th ed.), lowa State College Press, 
Ames, Iowa, 1956. 
’ Cadoret, op. cit. ee = Brat 
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distance and direction of missing in system A. This method still 
left him with a somewhat subjective choice and has been criticized 
on statistical grounds. 

I tried to escape the subjectivity of Cadoret’s method in the 
following way: I assessed the missing and hitting of the monetary 
targets in terms of distances in columns (right or left 0-4 columns) 
and in rows (right or left 0-4 rows). These, taken together of course, 
indicate both distance and direction. Then I assessed in the same 
way the missing and hitting on the photographs (or system B in 
my design). Where the same measures for each target were found, 
I scored a hit (e.g., row 2 left, column 3 right on money; and 
row 2 left, column 3 right on photograph). If the relation was not 
the same (e.g., row 3 right, column 0 on money; and row 2 left, 
column 0 on photograph), I scored a miss. 

There is the difficulty that the predicted direction could not 
always be applied to the targets near the edges of matrix (B) because 
they extended over the edges of the matrix. To cope with this 
I eliminated all trials where the edge of the matrix would interfere 
with the predicted call-target geometrical relationship. This 
reduced the number of predictable trials from 43 to 21. No hits 
were found. Apparently the results of this series do not support 
Cadoret’s hypothesis. 


LONG-DISTANCE PENDULUM EXPERIMENTS 


The long-distance (LD) test was begun early in December, 1954, 
with a series which utilized the services of a nonprofessional dowser 
(E.O.S.) from Missouri. He had some kind of “home-made” 
theory about dowsing and (as often happens), had built up a 
strong predilection in favor of his procedure. 

Also, in the spring of 1956, I wrote to all the dowsers who had 
had some correspondence with the Parapsychology Laboratory 
since 1955. Only two of the correspondents were ready for the 
LD test, a professional dowser in Germany (A.E.,) who was very 
self-confident and eager to participate; and an amateur dowser 
who provided two enthusiastic subjects in Colorado, his father 
(H.P.) and younger brother (M.P.). 

In the analyses which follow, the work of all four of these subjects 
will be treated as a unit, in spite of the lapse of time between these 
series, because the differences in procedure were very slight. 


Procedure 


A drawing representing the 25-square matrix (the five-by-five 
matrix referred to earlier) in the experimental room was sent to 
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each subject. They were informed that this would be a kind of 
map-dowsing, and that the drawing was a map of the actual tile 
arrangement in the Laboratory. They were to determine the 
“call”? the same way as in the near-distance (ND) test, except that 
the drawing was now to become the focus for the pendulum. 
Each dowser also received a photograph of the West Duke Building 
in which the Laboratory is located. 

The experimenter randomized the target order according to 
random number tables. Targets were put under the squares and 
removed at appointed times, twice a day for the nonprofessional 
dowser in Missouri (E.O.S.), and once a day for the other dowsers 
in a subsequent experiment. The subjects could dowse at their 
convenience any time during the period the targets were exposed. 
The targets for E.O.S. consisted of a dime and a ring; those for 
the others, a coin (system A) and a photograph of a famous para- 
psychologist (system B). The subjects in Colorado ard Germany 
were supposed to dowse on the same set of targets. However, the 
Colorado series was started later, and therefore one-fourth of the 
total trials in these two experiments have individual targets. 

The series for the Missouri subject consisted of 30 sessions; for 
the others, 25 sessions each. However, A.E., (in Germany), missed 
half a session; and the Colorado subjects, H.P. and M.P., worked 
on only one set of targets each (photograph or coin) which they 
frequently switched between them, H.P. taking M.P.’s target and 
vice versa. 

Results 

The same checking and evaluation were applied to the LD data 
as were to those of the ND series. All subjects but one made a 
negative score concerning hits on the direct target, i.e., half of what 
would be expected by chance. The total deviation for the 155 trials 
is —3.2 and is not significant. These results are shown in Table IV. 


Taste IV 


Direct Hits in LoNG-DIsTaANCE PENDULUM EXPERIMENT 





Subjects and No. of | ——— —— Ted | CR 


Location | Trials es Ring or | Deviation | 
Coin > 
Photo 


E.O.S. (Missouri) . 60 0 
A.E. (Germany) .. 49* 1 
M.P. (Colorado) .. 28 0 
H.P. (Colorado) .. 18 0 








155 1 


* One trial on coin missing. 
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The displacement evaluations by Cadoret’s method also gave 
meager results. Only E.O.S. had a deviation of some promise, but 
it was in the opposite direction from that of the other subjects. 
(See Table V.) One can conclude that no definite relationship 
between the call and the target was indicated. 


TABLe V 


DISPLACEMENT IN TERMS OF DisTANCE BETWEEN TARGET AND 
RESPONSE IN LONG-DiIsTANCE PENDULUM EXPERIMENT 





| 
| 


Subjects and No. of Sum of Deviation | 
Location Trials Distances 


E.O.S. (Missouri) . 60 178.2472 + 19.3977 
A.E. (Germany) ... 49* 117.9348 — 8.0119 
M.P. (Colorado) ... 28 35.4912 — 3.3983 
H.P. (Colorado) ... 18 37.5314 — 5.5091 





155 369.2046 


+ 2.3884 


* One trial on coin missing. 


The prediction from the response-target geometrical relationship 
on system A (coin) to system B (photograph) was made in the 
same way as described in the ND series, except for the Colorado 
subjects, who made trials only in one system each. E.O.S. had 
10 scorable trials with 3 hits which is six times mean chance 
expectation. This is too small a sample for drawing definite 
conclusions, but by means of Tables of Incomplete Beta-Function 
2 P = .02. This gives us an indication that this subject might have 
had a consistent missing pattern of the type found by Cadoret. 
If this assumption is correct, one could guess that Cadoret has 
found not a universal lawfulness, but a partial one, which appears 
only in the data of a portion of subjects, as is the case with many 
other lawfulnesses of ESP such as displacement, run salience, or 
double task effects, etc. 


DISCUSSION 


The explorations here described were made by means of a wide 
variety of methods, but, in spite of this, one can easily group the 
tests into ND and LD categories. The long-distance or map- 
dowsing parts of the experiment gave no definite indications of 
extrachance effect. The subjects, however, seemed to be strongly 
motivated and self-confident about their chances of success. 
Perhaps they were too eager to permit the successful functioning 
of ESP; or perhaps map-dowsing is a poor test of psi capacity, at 
least for these subjects. 
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The near-distance work, on the other hand, warrants more 
discussion, because all three subjects scored positively and at a 
good rate. In the experiment with dowsing for pipes the score was 
nearly twice that expected by chance. In dowsing for the ring and 
in the pendulum tests the score was more than twice mean 
chance expectation. The dowsing for pipes and the pendulum 
tests approached marginal statistical significance. The chance 
hypothesis on all three experiments considered together may be 
tested by pooling the probabilities of each series (.031; .083; .018) 
by means of Fisher’s formula. When this is done the resulting x? 
is 20.0 and P = .003 (6.d.f.). (The first session with Mr. Gwaltney, 
where the experimenter knew the targets, was omitted.) Therefore 
the chance hypotheses in these tests may safely be rejected. 

Although the laboratory tests seemed to be properly safeguarded, 
one can seldom be absolutely sure in field tests. The experimenter, 
however, could not discover any flaws in the precautions taken in 
the latter, in spite of consistently watching for them. 

Did the dowsing give results encouraging enough for practical 
application of this method? I think we should be optimistic, 
because the dowsers hit twice as often as one would expect by 
mere chance guessing. It is difficult to predict just how the method 
would work in a natural setting. The chronological decline in 
performance seemed to be very rapid. However, this might not 
hold true for the natural situation where fresh excitement might 
be provided for each new try. The beginnings of each of the 
three series were quite impressive. The first three sessions in each 
series gave 2.5 (pipes); 3.3 (ring); and 4.8 (pendulum) times more 
hits than expected by chance alone. This exploration, in my 
judgment, provides good encouragement for more systematic 
research on the problem of dowsing. 

As far as the replication of Cadoret’s experiment is concerned, 
my efforts were almost a failure. I found no definite indications 
for displacement measured by his method. The prediction from 
one system to the other seemed to work with only one subject 
out of the four tried, but even this is only supported by statistically 
weak evidence. 

It is true that as far as the prediction from system A to system B 
is concerned, my method was dissimilar to Cadoret’s. Discrepancies 
in procedure and evaluation might also be a factor. My guess is 
that Cadoret may have hit upon a lawfulness characteristic of ESP 
for a certain type of subject, but not as a generally applicable rule. 
However, his hypothesis and its implications for practical applica- 
tion are too important to be left with uncertainties. We need further 
experimentation. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


In addition to the experience with my seven subjects, I have 
met and talked with several other professional and amateur dowsers. 
Most of them have constructed their own personal theories on 
dowsing. The theories are of a bewildering variety, and are naive 
for the most part, but they stick to them with all the passion of a 
Fundamentalist for his Bible. 

I have wondered if there is any association between having a 
“theory” about dowsing and being an effective dowser? There 
might be one or more. The dowsers use these theories of theirs 
for housing a multitude of clues which they have observed in the 
movements of the rods and in their own bodily feelings. Minute 
differences in movements are associated in their minds with the 
depth of the water, the amount of water, the width of the “‘stream,”’ 
soil layers, etc. My very vague guess is that a good dowser is a 
person who knows how to make sharp self-observations and to 
remember and systematize them for their use as the indicators 
of certain ESP contents. There seems to be a patiently and 
meticulously worked out language of muscular signs which acts 
as a channel of communication between the unconscious of the 
dowser and his conscious mind. It resembles symbolic dream 
interpretations, but the associations are more stable and per- 
manently fixed. This sign language constitutes a private world 
which, in the main, has significance for the individual only. 

It is also worth-while to remember Sir Charles Sherrington’s 
question concerning the deeper significance of the movement of 
the divining rod.* It would be interesting for Freudians and 
Jungians to apply their interpretations to the “‘rod’’ and to the 
symbols “‘water” and “mother earth.”” There are indications 
reached by depth psychological studies that the touching of genuine 
symbolism might release tremendous mental energies in the psyche. 
The dowsing situation might actualize some deep-seated symbols 
in the unconscious of the dowser which could provide very strong 
motivation for ESP to act. 

On the other hand, the fact that one has a theory for which 
he stands or falls in itself may give a tremendous motivational 
charge to the dowsing procedure. 

If these observations and rather vague inferences should prove 
to be true, they might open further possibilities for the control 
of ESP. Experimentation in this direction is much to be desired. 
Parapsychology Foundation, Inc. 

29 W. 57th Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 


‘ Barrett and Besterman, op. cit., p. 275. 





A Review and Analysis of Paranormal Experiences 
Connected with the Sinking of the 77tanic 


IAN STEVENSON, M.D.! 


INTRODUCTION 


Collective experiences form a substantial group of spontaneous 
extrasensory phenomena. In the “Census of Hallucinations” 
conducted by the Society for Psychical Research, 95, or 9 per cent 
of 1,087 visual hallucinations were collective.2 When more than 
one percipient was present, about one-third of the hallucinations 
were perceived collectively. Recently Cox designed and conducted 
an ingenious study of possible collective extrasensory experiences.® 
He showed that on days when a number of important railway 
accidents occurred, most of the trains involved in the accidents 
carried fewer passengers than these same trains ordinarily did 
under comparable traffic conditions. He found significant differ- 
ences between the number of passengers on the days of the 
accidents and on the days without accidents. Cox suggested that 
some unconscious precognition of the forthcoming accident 
deterred passengers who had planned to travel from doing so on 
the days when accidents occurred. Presumably such collective 
precognitive experiences usually occur unconsciously. The per- 
cipient cancels or defers his trip without becoming aware of his 
extrasensory experience, perhaps plausibly offering to himself and 
those around him some other motive for doing so. Unfortunately, 
such unconscious influences of extrasensory perceptions, if they 
occur, prevent the further study of these experiences. The occurr- 
ence of “unconscious precognition” suggests also that collective 
paranormal experiences occur more often than we realize. When 
recognized, therefore, they deserve the most careful study we can 
give them. 

A considerable number of apparently extrasensory experiences 
occurred in connection with the dramatic sinking of the White Star 
liner Titanic in April, 1912. Some of these were apparently pre- 
cognitive; others, instances of apparent extrasensory perception 


' Prof. C. J. Ducasse and Mr. Walter Lord kindly read the manuscript of this 
article. I am grateful to them for this assistance and especially to Mr. Lord, who 
eliminated a number of inaccuracies and drew my attention to one of the exper- 
iences reported here. 

2G. N. M. Tyrrell, Apparitions, Pantheon Books, New York, 1953. 

°'W. E. Cox, “Precognition: An Analysis, II,’ Journat A.S.P.R., July, 1956. 
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contemporaneous with the tragedy. All materials that I shall quote 
have already been published elsewhere, but no one has previously 
gathered all of them together with a view to their study as collective 
experiences. After briefly reviewing the history of the sinking of 
the Titanic, | shall summarize the most substantial paranormal 
experiences connected with this disaster and then discuss the data. 


THE SINKING OF THE Titanic®*®? 


At the time of its construction in 1911, the Titanic was the largest 
ship in the world. She was 882.5 feet long and weighed 46,328 gross 
tons. Her engines generated over 50,000 horsepower which gave 
her the extraordinary speed (for those days) of 24 to 25 knots. 
The Titanic had a double bottom. An unusual feature of her design 
was the inclusion of fifteen watertight bulkheads which could be 
closed almost instantly to seal off compartments of the ship. Un- 
fortunately, these bulkheads extended only partway up the hull 
of the ship. The ship’s furnishings showed the most advanced style 
and offered luxurious comfort to the first-class passengers. Her 
maiden and only voyage attracted a great many wealthy persons. 
After fitting and trials, the Titanic sailed from Southampton for 
New York on April 10, 1912.8 She stopped briefly at Cherbourg 
and Queenstown. At 11:40 p.m. on the night of April 14th under 
full speed, she struck an iceberg which ripped a gash in five of 
her forward watertight compartments. Water rapidly rushed into 
the damaged front compartments and tipped the bow down so that 
it then ran over the top of the fifth bulkhead and flowed into the 
next compartment, and so on. The ship did not capsize but tilted 
down so that the stern gradually rose while the bow sank, and 
it finally slid into the water at a steep angle. The ship sank in 
less than three hours at 2:20 a.m. on April 15. The Titantc carried 
far too few lifeboats and many of these were not filled when they 
were lowered and rowed away. She carried about 2,207 persons, 
including crew; 705 persons survived the sinking to be rescued 


* In what follows, I shall not always use the word “‘apparently” preceding such 
words or phrases as “‘extrasensory perception”’ and “‘precognition.”’ I do not mean 
thereby to imply a conviction that all the experiences I shall review include para- 
normal cognition. My discussion will make clear that I think some show this and 
others do not. 

5 W. Lord, A Night to Remember, Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1955. 

® A. Gracie, The Truth About the Titanic, Mitchell Kennerley, New York, 1913. 

7 L. Beesley, The Loss of the S. S. Titanic, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1912. 


® Unless otherwise given, further dates will refer to 1912. 
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by the liner Carpathia which came to the scene too late to save 
more. About 1,502 persons lost their lives, the estimates varying 
slightly in different reports. 

As an illustration of human folly compounded of ignorance and 
arrogance, few events could exceed the sinking of the Titanic. Its 
builders had announced that it was unsinkable, and the scientific 
and lay public generally believed them. Its enormous size and the 
special features of its construction already mentioned seemed to 
provide some foundation for this myth. At any rate, both crew 
and passengers firmly believed in the ship’s unlimited buoyancy. 
Captain Smith received five warnings of icebergs in the vicinity 
of the ship on the day of the collision. These made him uneasy 
but not enough to slow the ship, although all other ships in the 
area had slowed down or stopped altogether. The builder of the 
ship, who made the voyage to correct a few details which might 
need improvement, had some difficulty in persuading Captain 
Smith that the ship was actually sinking after inspection of the 
damage and rapid calculations regarding the flooded areas made 
this clear. The fixed belief of many passengers regarding the 
inability of the ship to sink prevented many of them from embarking 
in the lifeboats when asked to do so by the crew, thus contributing 
further to the loss of life. Many of the passengers who did leave 
in the boats continued to doubt that the ship would sink and 
believed they would rejoin it the next morning. 

This general conviction of unsinkability, extending almost up 
to the actual moment of sinking, has relevance to the parapsycho- 
logical experiences I will summarize. For it makes unlikely, al- 
though not impossible, the inference of the sinking from the 
published facts of the ship. In this respect, the sinking of the 
Titanic differs significantly from that of the Lusitania about which 
a few apparently parapsychological experiences have also been 
recorded. The Lusitania was sunk in 1915 by torpedoes from a 
German submarine. The Germans not only issued general an- 
nouncements of their submarine warfare against merchant ships 
but strongly hinted in the newspapers of New York their intention 
of sinking the Lusitania. Obvious expectations of danger hung 
around the Lusttania’s last voyage; complete confidence accompan- 
ied that of the Titanic. 
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APPARENTLY PARAPSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIENCES ACCOMPANYING 
THE SINKING OF THE Titanic®?}® 


Experience |." 


In 1898 a writer named Morgan Robertson wrote a novel called 
Futility in which he described the building and an early voyage 
of a huge steamship which he named the Titan. On this voyage 
in April the ship sank after a collision with an iceberg. The Titan 
also was believed unsinkable by virtue of having water-tight 
compartments. She also carried too few lifeboats and consequently 
her sinking resulted in an appalling loss of life. Other details of 
the Titan and its sinking resembled those of the Titanic, viz., 

Titan Titanic 
Number of persons aboard 3,000 2,207 
Number of lifeboats 24 20 
Speed at impact with iceberg 25 knots 23 knots 
Displacement tonnage of the liner 75,000 66,000 
Length of the liner 800 feet 882.5 feet 
Number of propellers 3 3 


I think we can consider the correspondence either exact or 


impressive on the following ten points: name of ship; myth of 


® Some of these experiences are clearly of precognitive type, e.g., Mr. Middleton’s 
experience. At least one is postcognitive, e.g., Mrs. Tweedale’s. Inadequate 
recordings of exact times of some of the other experiences make impossible an 
exact separation of these into precognitive, contemporaneous, Or postcognitive, 
and so I have not attempted this distinction with regard to experiences occurring 
on the night of April 14th-15th. I have also counted as one experience, the two 
or more different or repeated perceptions which some of the percipients had over 
a period of time. 

10] have excluded from this article three accounts of possible extrasensory 
perceptions of aspects of the sinking of the Titanic. These experiences lacked 
adequate witnessing before the events became normally known. Also, two of these 
accounts contained improbable details which throw doubt on other parts of the 
accounts. I have also excluded from this article all of the abundant material 
communicated through mediums following the sinking of the Titanic that purported 
to come from deceased passengers and crewmen of the ship. The inconsistencies 
and indeed frequent incompatibility of much of this material can provide, however, 
a chastening experience in caution to those who uncritically accept all mediumistic 
communications at face value. For example, “Stead” is reported to have commun- 
icated through one medium that he was fully conscious when he reached the water 
as the ship went down, and through another medium that he slept through the 
whole sinking and awoke in the next world. The latter statement is incompatible 
with the first and also with a statement of a member of the crew who saw Stead 
reading in the smoking room as the ship was sinking. ‘‘Stead’’ also communicated 
that he instructed or persuaded the ship’s orchestra to play ‘“‘Nearer My God 
to Thee”’ as the ship sank. Lord® (Lord, op. cit.) concluded from a careful evaluation 
of the evidence of survivors that the ship’s orchestra did not play this hymn, 
although a myth of this arose and has survived. 

11M. Robertson, The Wreck of the Titan, McClure’s Magazine, New York, 1898. 
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unsinkability; collision with iceberg; sinking in month of April; 
displacement tonnage; length of ship; speed of ship at impact; 
number of propellers; number of lifeboats; enormous loss of life. 


Experience 2.'* 


Mr. J. Connon Middleton, an English businessman, booked 
passage on the Titanic on the 23rd of March. About a week later, 
i.e., ten days before the sailing date, he dreamt “that I saw her 
(the Titanic) floating on the sea, keel upwards and her passengers 
and crew swimming around her.” The following night he ex- 
perienced the same dream. These dreams made him “‘uncom- 
fortable,”’ and he was subsequently “most depressed and even 
despondent.”” Mr. Middleton did not cancel his passage until 
about four days after the first dream. He did so then because he 
had received a cable from the United States telling him that for 
business reasons he should postpone his sailing for a few days. 
After he canceled his ticket, Mr. Middleton told members of his 
family and friends about his dream prior to the actual sailing and 
sinking of the ship. They subsequently testified that he had done 
this. Two of the persons to whom Mr. Middleton had told his 
dreams mentioned in their reports that Mr. Middleton had told 
them (in addition to the details given above) that in his dream he 
himself “seemed to be floating in the air just above the wreck.” 
Mrs. Middleton stated that her husband “never dreams” and had 
certainly never had a dream of this kind before. 


Experience 3.1314 


A woman in New York awoke from a vivid dream during the 
night of April 14-15 (the night of the sinking) and awakened her 
husband to tell him about it. “I just saw Mother in a crowded 
lifeboat rocking in the ocean swell. The boat was so crowded with 
people that it looked as if it might be swamped any minute.’”’ The 
dreamer countered her husband’s scoffing by firm statements that 
“this wasn’t just a bad dream—it was—well, it was different. It 
was something so awful—frightening, and all so real.’”” When the 
newspapers published the story of the sinking of the Titanic the 
following day, the dreamer discovered with horror the name of 
her mother in the passenger list. Her mother survived the sinking 
and reached New York safely. ““The mother told her daughter that 


12 Correspondence from Mr. J. C. Middleton and others. Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 15, 
1912, p. 264. 

18 W. O. Stevens, The Mystery of Dreams, Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1949. 

‘ As the percipient in this case is not identified by name, I will refer to her 
as “Mr. Stevens’ friend.” 
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she had taken passage on the Titanic without letting her know 
because she wanted to surprise her. And at the very time when 
the daughter had that dream of her mother in a dangerously 
crowded lifeboat wallowing on a dark sea, that was precisely her 
situation. She said that she expected momentarily that the boat 
would capsize, and all the while her thoughts were concentrated 
on the daughter, whom she never expected to see again.” 


Experience 4.'° 


On April 10th, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Marshall and their family 
were on the roof of their home overlooking the Solent opposite 
the Isle of Wight. As they watched the Titanic go by on its maiden 
voyage, Mrs. Marshall clutched her husband’s arm and cried out: 
“That ship is going to sink before she reaches America.” Her 
husband tried to soothe her, but her agitation only increased. 
Others present tried to persuade Mrs. Marshall that the Titanic 
had been built in a new way which made it impossible for it to 
sink. At this she only became angry and said, ‘“‘Don’t stand there 
staring at me! Do something! You fools, I can see hundreds of 
people struggling in the icy water! Are you all so blind that you 
are going to let them drown?” Mrs. Marshall’s daughter, Joan 
Grant, who tells this story in her autobiography (she having been 
a witness when a child) added: “‘During the next five days everyone 
was careful not to mention the Titanic, but Mother was nervy and 
Father looked harassed. It must have been almost a relief for her 
when everyone knew that the Titanic had struck an iceberg; not 
nearly so lonely as waiting until it happened.” 


Experience 5,'° 


On the night of April 14-15, Mrs. Charles Francis Potter had 
a vivid dream which awakened her and impelled her also to awaken 
her husband to tell him about it. Mrs. Potter gave the following 
account of her dream: 


I saw what seemed to be a high structure, something like an elevated 
railroad. There were people hanging on the outside of it as if they 
were holding on by their hands to the top rail of a guard fence. Many 
of them were in nightclothes, and they were gradually losing their 
hold and slipping down the inclined sides of this structure. I felt 
that they were dropping to certain death. They were all terrified, 
and I felt the terror so strongly that it wakened me. 


16 J. Grant, Far Memory, Harper & Bros., New York, 1956. 
1% C. F. Potter, Beyond the Senses, Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York, 1939. 
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When artists reconstructed the scene of the sinking of the Titanic 
from the accounts of survivors, Mrs. Potter said, ‘“That is just what 
I saw.” 


Experience 6.*" 


On the evening of April 14th, the Reverend Charles Morgan, 
minister of the Rosedale Methodist Church in Winnipeg, Canada, 
drew up a list of hymns to be sung at the evening service of that 
church. He then relaxed on a couch and seemed to drift into a 
trancelike state in which he saw vividly presented to him the 
number of an unfamiliar hymn. He felt compelled to have that 
hymn sung at his service, although he did not recognize it from 
the number before calling it out for the congregation to sing. The 
hymn of this number turned out to be “Hear, Father, while we 
_ pray to Thee, for those in peril on the sea.” At the time the 
congregation was singing this strangely selected hymn in Winnipeg, 
passengers in the second-class dining room of the Titanic were also 
singing it at the request of the Reverend Ernest Carter, one of the 
second-class passengers. This occurred about two hours before the 
Titanic struck the iceberg. 


Experience 7.° 


A few hours before the ship struck the iceberg, one of the 
first-class passengers, Mr. Charles M. Hays, President of the Grand 
Trunk Railroad, had said that the time would soon come for “‘the 
greatest and most appalling of all disasters at sea.’’ Later that 
night, a little after the ship had struck the iceberg, when the ship 
listed slightly, Mr. Hays remained unconcerned and said, or is 
quoted as having said, ““You cannot sink this boat.’”’ At 12:45 a.m., 
an hour after the collision, with the bow already quite low, and 
after the crew had begun to load and lower the lifeboats, Hays 
remarked (or is so quoted): “This ship is good for eight hours 
yet.”” It sank one and a half hours later. 


Experience 8.'8 


On Wednesday, April 10th (the day the Titanic sailed) a sensitive, 
Mr. V. N. Turvey, predicted that “‘a great liner will be lost.” On 
Saturday, April 13th he communicated this prediction in a letter 


17 Correspondence between Rev. Charles Morgan and R. de W. Miller, cited 
in R. de W. Miller, You Do Take It with You, The Citadel Press, New York, 1955. 

5 Lord, op. cit. 

8 |. de Steiger, Correspondence in “Light,” June 29, 1912. (Miss Ruby Yeatman 
kindly transcribed for me the letter by Mme. de Steiger describing this experience.) 
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to a Madame I. de Steiger with the further statement that the liner 
would be lost in two days. Madame de Steiger received the letter 
on the following Monday, April 15th. 


Experience 9.'* 


W. T. Stead, the distinguished journalist and editor, and a 
prominent spiritualist of the day, los this life in the sinking of the 
Titanic. For some years he had obtained communications through 
automatic writing from a communicator called “Julia.” The 
communications of “Julia” provided Stead with no forewarning 
of his fate. However, Stead did have some interesting hints or 
premonitions of the circumstances of his death. 

In the 1880’s Stead published in the Pall Mall Gazette, of which 
he was then editor, a fictional article in the form of a survivor’s 
tale of the sinking of a great liner. The article ‘showed how the 
majority of the passengers were doomed beforehand.”!* Stead 
appended an editorial note to this article as follows: ““This is exactly 
what might take place, and what will take place, if liners are sent 
to sea short of boats.” 

In 1892, Stead published another article in the Review of Reviews 
in which he pictured the sinking of a liner by collision with an 
iceberg and the rescue of its sole surviving passenger by a White 
Star liner, the Majestic. The captain of the real Majestic of that 
time was Captain Smith, who subsequently became captain of the 
Titanic and lost his life in its sinking.?° 

Pertaining more specifically to himself, Stead later described a 
“‘vision”’ as follows: “I had a vision of a mob, and this had made 
me feel that I shall not die in a way common to the most of us, 
but by violence, and one of many in a throng.” Stead only mention- 
ed this premonition, however, after a mob had handled him 
roughly (because of his pacifist views) during the riotous celebration 
in London of the relief of Mafeking in 1900. 

In 1909, Stead gave a lecture to the Cosmos Club in which he 
pictured himself as shipwrecked and calling for help.”! 


Experience 10.*° 


A sensitive (Count Harmon) whom Stead consulted from time 
to time, said in 1911 with regard to Stead that danger to his life 
“would be from water, and from nothing else.”” On June 2lst, 


1# J. Coates, Has W. T. Stead Returned?, L. N. Fowler & Co., London, 1913. 
1® Coates, op. cit. 

20 E. Stead, My Father, George H. Doran Co., New York, 1913. 

21 C. T. K. Chari, Correspondence, JouRNAL A.S.P.R., Vol. 53, 1959, p. 145. 
19 Coates, op. cit. 
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1911, this sensitive advised Stead in a letter that “travel would 
be dangerous to him in the month of April, 1912.” 


Experience 11.*° 


Another sensitive (Mr. W. de Kerlor) consulted by Stead made 
several statements about his future over a period of some months 
beginning in September, 1911. In the first interview, Mr. de 
Kerlor predicted that Stead would go to America, although he had 
no such plans or wishes at the time. Among other things, the 
sensitive said: 

I can see . . . the picture of a huge black ship, of which I see the 
back portion; where the name of the ship should be written there 
is a wreath of immortelles . . . I can only see half of the ship: that 
symbol may mean by the time this ship will be completed—when 
one will be able to see it in its whole length, it is perhaps then that 
you will go on your journey. 


Subsequent to this, the sensitive had a dream which he related 
to Mr. Stead as applying to him. The description of the dream 
included the following: “I dreamt that I was in the midst of a 
catastrophe on the water; there were masses (more than a thousand) 
of bodies struggling in the water and I was among them. I could 
hear their cries for help.” 

Mr. de Kerlor told this dream to Mr. Stead and repeated also 
his warning that the black ship (of the previous perception) “‘meant 
limitations, difficulties and death.” These prognostications did not 
influence Stead who replied: ‘‘Oh, yes; well, well, you are a very 
gloomy prophet.” 


Experience 12.** 


On Monday, April 15th at 11:30 p.m., Mrs. C. L. Tweedale 


. . Came running in alarm (to her husband) saying that a man with 
thick eyebrows and a beard under his chin and round his face had 
passed through the kitchen where she was. He had on a greyish or 
mixture tweed suit, with a short round library coat. Shortly after 
this, while in the kitchen, she heard wailing, crying sounds, and a 
kind of moaning. It sounded like many people in great trouble, and 
was loud, seeming to be in the house, but she could not locate it 
definitely. 


The narrator of this account, the Reverend C. L. Tweedale, 


asserts that although the apparition and auditory perception of 
distressed people occurred twenty-four hours after the ship struck 


1® Coates, op. cit. 


22. C. L. Tweedale, Man's Survival After Death, (4th ed.), Richards, London, 
1931. 
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the iceberg, at that time he and his wife had not heard of the 
sinking of the Titanic. They learned of this the following morning. 
When subsequently shown a portrait of W. T. Stead, Mrs. Tweedale 
said “that the apparition she saw bore a strong resemblance to 
him . . . The description of his appearance and dress was 
characteristic of him.” 

It should be mentioned that this case is weakened by the ac- 
quaintanceship of Mr. Tweedale and Mr. Stead and the knowledge 
of Mr. ‘Tweedale that Mr. Stead was sailing on the Titanic, which 
knowledge Mrs. ‘Tweedale possibly or probably shared, although 
the narrative does not mention specifically her knowledge that 
Stead had sailed on the Titanic. The narrative also does not 
mention whether Mrs. Tweedale recognized Stead’s photograph 
from many presented to her, or (as seems more likely from the 
description) was only shown one photograph to compare with her 
memory of the apparition. The news that Stead had drowned 
might stimulate her to note ‘“‘a strong resemblance” between the 
apparition and the photograph which she might otherwise not have 
noticed and which, in fact, might not have existed except in her 
heightened imagination. 


Miscellaneous Experiences and Events 

One of the first-class passengers, Miss Edith Evans, as the ship 
sank, recalled that a fortuneteller had once told her to “beware 
of the water.’’ Miss Evans gave up her place in a lifeboat to another 
passenger and perished.°® 

A crewman deserted the ship when it stopped at Queenstown. 
As he did not leave a record of his motives, we can only surmise 
that these might have included a foreknowledge, perhaps un- 
conscious, of the forthcoming disaster. He might equally well have 
acted from any one or more of numerous other motives.° 

Major Archibald Butt, military aide to President Taft, wrote to 
his sister-in-law, Mrs. Clara Butt, on February 23, 1912,* telling 
her about his proposed trip to Europe and said: 


“Don’t forget that all my papers are in the storage warehouse, 
and if the old ship goes down you will find my affairs in shipshape 
condition. As I always write you in this way whenever I go anywhere, 
you will not be bothered by presentiments now.” 


Butt wrote this before traveling to Europe on the S. S. Berlin and 
before he knew he would return on the Titanic with which he went 
down. 

: ® Lord, op. cit. 


*3 Taft and Roosevelt: The Intimate Letters of Archie Butt, (two volumes), 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, 1930. 
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DISCUSSION 


These twelve experiences differ greatly in several features. Some 
are apparently precognitive, others contemporaneous or presumably 
so with the events perceived, and one is definitely postcognitive. 
They differ considerably in the numbers of items matched between 
the perception and the actual events. And finally, they differ in 
the accuracy of recording and witnessing prior to the matching 
with the events cognized.™* As a consequence of this variety, the 
following discussion will not at all times refer to all the experiences, 
but will consider at times one experience and at other times several 
of the experiences together. 


Coincidence versus Precognition 


When someone frequently predicts that a particular event will 
occur and it ultimately does, his apparent success may derive only 
from coincidence. Major Butt’s warning to his sister-in-law loses 
strength as a precognition because of his habit of making such 
gloomy forecasts. At least he thought he had this habit, but perhaps 
did not. On three previous occasions when he was planning, or 
was actually on, a voyage, his letters to his sister-in-law* contained 
no predictions of disaster such as he subsequently claimed (in the 
passage quoted) he ‘always’? made. Some persons may deny the 
singleness and accuracy of their premonitions, just as others 
(probably more numerous) forget after a fulfillment that they have 
repeatedly predicted disaster and finally achieved only a coin- 
cidental matching of prediction and event. 


Inference versus Precognition 


The novel by Morgan Robertson and the articles by W. T. Stead 
published in the 1880’s and 1890’s warrant a brief discussion of 
the features which may distinguish inference from precognition. 
For in order to consider an experience of future events as pre- 
cognitive we must exclude rational inferences as far as possible. 
Saltmarsh has provided an excellent review of the distinction 
between inference and precognition.* 


*4 The records lack much that we would wish in the way of further detail. Careful 
questioning of the percipients might have brought out further details as so often 
happens when a psychotherapist asks a patient to tell him a dream a second time. 
Moreover, few of the accounts (only one of which has already been published 
in a journal of psychical research) include contemporaneous affidavits from 
witnesses recording the statements of the percipients prior to the news of the 
sinking of the Titanic. 

*3 Butt, op. cit. 

25 H. F. Saltmarsh, Foreknowledge, G. Bell & Sons, London, 1938. 
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At first glance, the ten points of correspondence (exact or near) 
between Robertson’s Titan and the Titanic may strongly suggest 
precognition. However, we certainly cannot exclude inference as 
a source for Robertson’s story. At the end of the nineteenth century 
confidence in engineering skill ran high with few limits to 
its achievements discernible. The novels of Jules Verne and 
H. G. Wells predicted further extraordinary developments. That 
science has since outrun science fiction we all know. But we also 
know that the advance of engineering proceeds jerkily, the reach 
of science from time to time exceeding its grasp. Unanticipated 
obstacles arise, and these often bring disaster before new tactics 
finally master them. Such was the history of the first passenger 
jet airliners developed in Great Britain after the Second World 
War. And we may suppose that similar disasters will occur before 
the mastery of flight into outer space. A writer of the 1890’s familiar 
with man’s repeated Aubris might reasonably infer that he would 
overreach himself in the construction of ocean liners which then, 
with skyscrapers and airplanes just beginning, were man’s greatest 
engineering marvels. Granting then, a penetrating awareness of 
man’s growing and excessive confidence in marine engineering, a 
thoughtful person might make additional inferences about the 
details of the tragedy to come. A large ship would probably have 
great power and speed; the name Titan has connoted power and 
security for several thousand years; overconfidence would neglect 
the importance of lifeboats; recklessness would race the ship 
through the areas of the Atlantic icebergs; these drift south in the 
spring, making April a likely month for collision. 

In summary, I think one might infer that confidence would, for 
a time, suppress caution in the building and management of ocean 
liners. Robertson was not the only person to think this. W. T. Stead 
also seems to have imagined a marine disaster with an appalling 
loss of life resulting from inadequate numbers of lifeboats. Having 
reached the general conclusion of the probability of such a disaster, 
inferences, such as those I have suggested, might fill in details 
to provide correspondences which would have an appearance of 
precognition but which we should, I believe, consider only success- 
ful inferences. 

This raises the question of the limits we might put to the powers 
of inference before considering it reasonably excluded from cases 
in which we are also considering the possibility of precognition. 
In this connection, we must acknowledge first a wide variation in 
the powers of inference possessed and employed by different 
persons. Conan Doyle’s novels of Sherlock Holmes remind us of 
the feebleness of ordinary talents for inference compared to the 
powers of those who exercise their gifts more regularly or possess 
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a greater store of them. Recognizing these wide variations in the 
capacity for inference, I think we should consider the following 
points in distinguishing inference and apparent examples of pre- 
cognition. 

(a) Numbers of items matched between perception (or inference) 
and subsequent events. As in any test of identification, the greater 
the number of items matched the greater is the probability that 
they relate to each other or belong to the same occurrence. Yet we 
have seen that as many as ten items may match without excluding 
inference completely. 

(b) Accuracy of timing. A general warning to beware of water 
(apart from the fact that it seems to be a popular offering of 
fortunetellers and, since there is a frequent danger in travel on 
water, a plausible one) can hardly claim to be precognitive even 
when fulfilled, when we tend to forget all the similar pre- 
dictions that are not fulfilled. General warnings of marine disasters 
in the period 1870-1914 derived inferential support from the fact 
that many disasters did occur in those years. The shocking loss 
of the Titanic hastened improvements in navigation and measures 
of safety which an earlier generation should have applied. The 
frequency during these times of such accidents makes it wiser for 
us to regard Stead’s references to shipwrecks as examples of topical 
stories and analogies rather than instances of precognition. These 
references derive greater interest, but not greater evidentiality, 
from his subsequent death in a shipwreck. Count Harmon’s 
assignment of April, 1912, as a month fraught with danger to 
Stead from travel on water belongs to a much higher class of 
prediction (with regard to evidence for precognition) because it 
mentioned a specific date for the danger. 

(c) Nature of the items matched between perception (or in- 
ference) and subsequent events. The nature of the items matched 
becomes of great importance in the further analysis of the data. 
We should consider less coincidental the matching of unusual 
details, e.g., in Robertson’s book the name of the ship, than the 
matching of commonplace features, e.g., the number of propellers. 
A forewarning of some major disaster, say to an unnamed ship, 
has less value as a precognition than the inclusion in the prediction 
of specific ships and persons involved. Mr. V. N. Turvey’s pre- 
diction of the loss of “a great liner” within two days of his 
prediction seems therefore less predictive than the dream of 
Mr. J. C. Middleton or the perception of Mrs. Marshall. Both 
these persons specifically identified the Titanic as going to sink, 
and did so at a time when this was a most unpopular notion. 
Count Harmon’s prediction (in 1911) juxtaposed a specific person 
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(W. T. Stead) and a rather narrow range of time (April, 1912) 
with danger from travel on water. But he did not name the ship 
although it was then under construction. 


The Value of Collective Experiences as Evidence of Paranormal 
Cognition 


Tyrrell? has pointed out the great importance of collective 
experiences in strengthening the evidence for apparitions, on the 
grounds that two or more perceptual apparatuses are likely to be 
more reliable than one pair. The possibility of imagination becomes 
reduced if a second person shares the vision of a first. Nevertheless, 
when several persons share the same experience, a skeptic may 
suppose that they all are lying or that one has infected the others 
with a conviction that they saw what he claimed he saw. Feats of 
mass hypnosis and demonstrations of misperceptions at séances 
have amply shown that collective hallucinations (i.e., imaginations) 
can occur. Tyrrell discusses the improbability that this explanation 
suffices to explain away all instances of collectively experienced 
apparitions. Yet it remains a cogent argument which we should 
not ignore. 

The experiences I have cited in this article differ from the usual 
examples of collectively perceived apparitions. For the percipients 
were separated in space and their perceptions (or at least some of 
them) differed in the times of their occurrence. Considering only 
the ones occurring within two weeks of the disaster, they occurred 
on both sides of the Atlantic and over a period of two weeks 
between March 30th (Mr. Middleton’s first dream) and April 
14-15th (the dream of Mrs. Potter and Mr. Stevens’ friend). All 
the major experiences I have cited were told to at least one witness 
before the related events occurred or became normally known to 
the percipients. None of the percipients, so far as | am aware, 
knew of each other or had ever heard of each other. These facts, 
therefore, seem to exclude the possibility of ‘infectious hallucina- 
tions” as explaining the collectivity of these cases. 

On the other hand, the collectivity of the cases actually occurred 
with regard to one feature only, namely, they related to the sinking 
of the Titanic. Some of the experiences had additional features 
in common, e.g., many drowning persons, but for the most part 
each perception differed from the others as to details in the ex- 
perience. Accordingly, no one experience of this group gains any 
additional strength as a paranormal phenomenon from the occurr- 
ence of the other experiences. Tyrrell’s argument can only apply 


* Tyrrell, op. cit. 
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when the perceptions of different percipients agree in some, if 
not in all, details. 


Conscious Perceptions Are Often Personal Symbols Activated 
by the Paranormal Stimuli in Those Disposed 


A review of the content of the different perceptions shows an 
interesting variety in the different images of which the percipients 
became aware. Mr. Middleton saw the ship “keel upwards”’ which 
was Clearly incorrect. But he correctly identified the ship and 
perceived the passengers and crew struggling in the water. 
Mrs. Marshall seems to have perceived the latter feature also. 
Mrs. Potter perceived a sloping structure with people (many in 
night clothes) slipping down and falling to their deaths. She was 
reminded of an elevated railroad and did not seem to perceive 
water. Mr. Stevens’ friend seems only to have perceived her mother 
in a dangerously crowded lifeboat. Mr. Morgan perceived a hymn 
number and nothing else. 

Extrasensory perception depends on the presence of an obscure 
faculty possessed more abundantly by some people than by others 
and it varies within any one person at different times. Both 
Mrs. Potter and Mrs. Marshall had numerous other witnessed 
parapsychological experiences. Mr. ‘Turvey is also reported to have 
been clairvoyant on other occasions. The other percipients (of the 
two-week period mentioned above) apparently had not previously 
had such experiences, or at least we have no record of their having 
them. Four of the experiences occurred during sleep (i.e., dream- 
ing, if we include Mr. Morgan’s “‘trance’’). 

Granting the faculty for extrasensory perception and its opera- 
tion, the incoming stimuli may activate or push into consciousness 
images already present in the subconscious layers of the percipient’s 
mind. The images which become conscious then vary according 
to the available contents in the different stimulated minds of the 
percipients. Mr. Morgan had been thinking of hymns and hymn 
numbers and so was disposed, I believe, to perceive another hymn 
number. Mr. Middleton apparently sensed a disaster to the Titanic 
and this he pictured (incorrectly) with the ship’s keel upwards. 
Mrs. Potter’s perception omitted the sea and did not even identify 
a ship. But it was remarkably accurate with regard to the persons 
(many in night clothes) holding onto the rails and slipping down 
an inclined surface. The perceptions of Mr. Stevens’ friend sur- 
passed others in accuracy of detail because it included subsequently 
verified details of events after the sinking. The other perceptions 
were much more general in the depiction of the disaster. The 
relationship between the contents (available images) in the mind 
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of a percipient and extrasensory communications deserves much 
further study. Its importance has already received some attention 
previously,.*°-*6.27 


Personal Attachments and Strong Emotions Facilitate but Do 
not Alone Suffice to Produce Extrasensory Communications 


Five of the percipients experienced strong emotions associated 
with (or aroused by) their perceptions. In two percipients, Mrs. 
Potter and Mr. Stevens’ friend, the emotion was strong enough to 
awaken the percipients from sleep. In a third (Mrs. Marshall) 
it induced.a state of agitation. Mr. Middleton’s emotion of 
“despondency” seems not so much to have immediately accom- 
panied the dream as to have ensued from it in the following days. 
In the present state of knowledge we cannot say whether these 
strong emotions resulted from the vividness of the perception of 
a terrible disaster or were an integral part of the communications. 
Perhaps they were of both kinds. In the case of Mr. Middleton’s 
dreams and Mrs. Marshall’s vision, the experienced emotion 
was probably secondary to the visual perception. It could not have 
been a communication from suffering passengers because at the 
time of their experiences the sinking of the Titanic was difficult 
to imagine, much less assert openly. 

Only two of the percipients had personal ties with persons 
involved in the calamity. Mr. Middleton was to have been a 
passenger himself and the mother of Mr. Stevens’ friend actually 
was a passenger, although this was unknown to her daughter. 
Strong emotional ties must have connected nearly all of those on 
board with friends and relatives on shore. At the time of the 
disaster many other passengers and crewmen presumably showed 
as much emotion as the mother of Mr. Stevens’ friend. Although 
it is of interest that so many perceptions occurred in connection 
with this event, we should also ask why no more occurred. 

*8 Saltmarsh, op. cit. ; 

2° G. W. Balfour, “‘A Study of the Psychological Aspects of Mrs. Willett’s 
Mediumship,”’ Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 43, 1935, p. 119. 

27 Images almost immediately attract associations which may then influence 
further statements and possibly perceptions, e.g., Mrs. Potter’s statement: “I saw 
what seemed to be a high structure, something like an elevated railroad.”” The 
second phrase of this statement reports an association, not the first percept. Future 
studies of associations in percipients may show to what extent their perceptions 
are modified or deflected by existing images of the mind. Even without such 
studies, one can readily suppose that if Mrs. Potter had lived in a rural or primitive 
country rather than on the eastern seaboard of the United States, she would not 
have said she perceived a structure “something like an elevated railroad.” She 
would have compared it to something else. Thus her report of her perception 
would almost certainly have differed. Whether the perception itself would have 
differed we cannot say from present knowledge, but I believe it would, because 


we have some evidence that available mental images can modify the actual per- 
ceptions. 
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Supposing strong emotion on the part of those on the sinking ship, 
two additional features necessary for extrasensory perception might 
have been missing for most of them. The first would be a susceptible 
percipient among their families and friends. A second might be 
the need or helpfulness of focusing attention on the available 
percipient. Of the mother of Mr. Stevens’ friend, it is worth noting 
that the report says: ‘‘. . . she expected momentarily that the boat 
would capsize, and all the while her thoughts were concentrated 
on her daughter, whom she never expected to see again.”” Now 
it is probable that in an emergency of this kind the thoughts of 
persons involved (understandably enough) do not always or even 
often focus (as sentimental imagination might suggest) on loved 
ones at home, but on other matters. These are sometimes measures 
to be taken to save life and sometimes (so survivors of such 
experiences tell us) absurd trivia which enter their minds and 
preempt them to the exclusion of other thoughts. The ridiculously 
inconsequential objects saved by persons fleeing burning homes 
(and the Titanic) testify to this. 

We may conclude, therefore, that although personal attachments 
and strong emotions seem to facilitate extrasensory perceptions, 
they do not alone suffice to produce them. Nor are they necessary 
to such perceptions since several of the percipients had neither 
personal ties nor (reported) aroused emotions at the time of their 
perceptions. Some percipients of this group were persons like 
Mr. Stevens’ friend and Mr. Middleton in whom personal in- 
volvement seems to have heightened an otherwise negligible and 
dormant faculty for extrasensory perception to a functional level. 
Others were persons with more abundant gifts for extrasensory 
perception which they exercised on other occasions and which 
“happened” to come into play in connection with this disaster, 
without special personal involvement on their part. 


Conscious Warnings May Be Ignored ; Unconscious Warnings 
May Be Acted Upon 


Mr. Middleton received a clear warning of disaster to himself 
if he sailed on the Titanic. Yet he did not cancel his tickets until 
after he had received news from the United States that his business 
affairs made this advisable. Indeed, there is some evidence (the 
accounts differ on this point) that he did not tell anyone about 
his dreams until he had canceled his tickets. Whether or not he 
might have canceled his tickets before the date of sailing if he had 
not received the cable advising him to do so, we cannot say. But 
he did not do this between the occurrence of the dreams about 
March 30th and the receipt of the cable on April 4th. His wife 
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testified that he had said ‘“‘how foolish it would seem if he postponed 
his business on account of a dream.” W. T. Stead received rather 
clear warnings (although to be sure not specifically mentioning 
the Titanic), but did not act on them. And we have seen that 
Mr. Charles Hays predicted an appalling marine disaster, but a 
few hours later had the utmost difficulty in thinking that what he 
himself had said could apply to himself even though it was by 
then obvious to most persons aboard that the ship was sinking 
rapidly. These three persons then seem to have had, in varying 
degrees, warning experiences which they did not apply to them- 
selves, or at least not sufficiently to take appropriate action. 

I include no reproach in this analysis of their behavior. Most 
other persons would have acted no differently. Accurate pre- 
cognitions occur too rarely (probably) to form a reasonable basis 
for action in everyday life. The records of apparent precognition 
contain numerous examples of experiences which induced action 
and also numerous examples which the percipients ignored (at 
least with regard to action) until after the events foretold had 
taken place. We should interest ourselves in the motives which 
separate those who act upon premonitions from those who do not. 
A cultural climate hostile to psychical experiences may influence 
percipients not to act on perceptions when a more favorable 
climate might encourage them to do so. (Because it is not otherwise 
relevant here, I will only mention the occurrence of the opposite 
extreme in primitive societies and in some superstitious or mentally 
ill persons who act upon the vaguest hints or supposed pre- 
monitions.) 

Of the acting upon unconscious precognitions, such as those 
suggested by Cox’s report, the case of the Titanic offers two 
possible examples. We could suppose that the now anonymous 
crewman who deserted the ship at Queenstown illustrated this, 
but I have already mentioned the groundlessness of this inter- 
pretation of his behavior. We might also interpret the selection 
of a hymn on sea perils for singing in the second-class sing-song 
(and at the church in Winnipeg) as indicative of unconscious 
precognition. But I do not think this example much stronger than 
the preceding one. 

I did not attempt for the Titanic a study of cancellations of 
tickets along the lines of Cox’s investigations of railway accidents, 
for two reasons. First, the Titanic made only one voyage and thus 
provided no base-line for comparisons of bookings before and for 
the fatal voyage. Secondly, a clerk of the White Star Line acknowl- 
edged that many persons had refused to sail on the Titanic because 
of a superstitious fear of maiden voyages.” We shall never know, 

7 Beesley, op. cit. 
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but possibly some of these persons behaved sensibly (as proven 
by the subsequent sinking) in response to an unconscious pre- 
cognition while attributing their behavior to an irrational belief. 


Department of Psychiatry 
School of Medicine 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
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PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA. By Reginald Omez, O. P. Pp. 144. 
(Vol. 36 of the Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism.) 
Hawthorne Books, New York, 1958. $2.95. 


Father Reginald Omez, who has been for many years chaplain 
to the Association des Ecrivains Catholiques, has shown interest in 
and familiarity with the investigation of psychical phenomena by 
his many articles and by two books: Peut-on Communiquer avec les 
Morts? (1955) and Médecine et Merveilleux (1957), along with other 
books privately published and circulated. 

In the first chapter of this book, the writer gives a useful account 
of the history of psychical research, likely to be of interest to 
English-speaking readers, particularly because of the information, 
which they may not have, about psychical research in France and 
on the continent. 

Chapter II gives a helpful account of the matter and methods 
of psychical research. Under the section entitled ‘The Quantitative 
Method,” Father Omez says that the mathematically minded have 
recourse to these methods; on the next page (50) declaring his 
confidence in these methods in the sciences of physics, engineering, 
chemistry, biology, etc., and pointing out that in these spheres, 
statistics have a very large part to play. In the realm of psychology 
he warns us that, what with the great diversity in human beings, cir- 
cumspection should be redoubled. “Only exterior events, tangible 
and measurable results’’ can be taken into account. In the ESP 
card tests, he believes that “‘if the results are positive . . . inasmuch 
as the successes notably surpass the chance average, it is plain 
sailing.” 

This qguantitativeness, in the case of laboratory experiments with 
cards, etc., however, has been questioned by Prof. C. J. Ducasse, 
and, since this question is so important, his review of La Para- 
psychologie, by Robert Amadou! will be quoted here: 


"1 Journat A.S.P.R., April, 1955, pp. 68-69. 
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[As to the] characterization of Rhine’s methods as “quantitative.” 
The fact is they are so not at all, or only to a very minor extent, 
in the sense that the factors operative in experiment are measured— 
which is the sense “quantitative” mostly has in physics, chemistry, 
or the other natural sciences. In the card-guessing experiments, on 
the other hand, what is measured is only the degree of probability 
that the results are extra-chance; i. e., that somehow there is some 
causal connection between the target and the guesses. But it is im- 
portant . . . to remember that there are two methods by which causal 
connection between an event A and a succeeding event B can be 
established. One method is applicable to cases where all the elements 
of a given state of affairs S are under control or at least known: if 
only a certain change A then is made or occurs in them, then whatever 
other change B in them automatically follows is thereby known to 
be the effect of change A in S. Ideally, one single such experiment 
would suffice to establish that A caused B. 


On the other hand, when the elements of S are not under control, 
are little known if at all, and presumably vary more or less from 
case to case, then many experiments, and statistical treatment of their 
results, become necessary: if, in a long series of them, the correlation 
between the “hits” and the “target” is significantly higher than 
chance, then a corresponding probability is thereby established that 
some causal connection obtains between the target and the hits. The 
statistical method, evidently, must not be deified. . . . 


The crucial chapter of the book is the third,:‘‘Psychical Research 
and Religion” in which the writer is at pains to show that these 
are ‘‘two clearly demarcated fields.”’ 

He defines psychical research as “‘the critical scientific study of 
paranormal phenomena with a view to establishing their existence 
and nature.” The phenomena that parapsychologists should be 
allowed to evaluate and to which they could properly attribute 
“causes” are the which belong to the “natural order,’’ and he 
warns investigators to remain in their own field without “touching 
on questions of faith or morals’’ (p. 73). ‘“Psychical research will 
and should on occasion examine paranormal phenomena whose 
ultimate cause is supernatural; but it cannot reach or detect the 
supernatural as such, since this is beyond its competence.”’ At this 
point he quotes a member of the clergy, Fr. de Tonquedec, who 
he considers has thrown light upon this matter. ‘‘ ‘Parapsychological 
phenomena are derived from natural causes . . . and therefore bear 
the mark of determinism’ ”’ and again “ ‘Parapsychology as a whole 
remains within the realm of determinism’ ”’ (73). 

But can this mean that the writers believe all ‘natural causes” 
are marked by determinism? Determinism is hardly the simple 
matter this would seem to indicate. Many contemporary philos- 
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ophers consider that freedom of volition is compatible with a 
certain determinate compulsion. 

And in these quotations from Fr. de Tonquedec, what becomes 
of theological Free Will, without which there could be no Sin, and 
upon which rests squarely that ancient long-mooted Problem of 
Evil ? 

Father Omez describes the proceedings undertaken at Lourdes 
where a large committee of doctors sort out cures which cannot 
be explained scientifically, they making no investigation into the 
religious circumstances which may be connected with them. The 
dossiers of the cases are then transferred for consideration to a 
higher commission in Paris, made up of theologians and scientists, 
which is alone considered to be qualified to investigate the cases 
and later to submit the conclusions to the bishop of each patient’s 
diocese. This seems to be the kind of proceeding that Father Omez 
recommends to parapsychologists. The theologians regard a miracle 
as an occurrence with a supernatural cause, being the divine inter- 
vention into the natural order. 

Here I must quote a distinguished authority on these matters 
who has written a letter on this book by Father Omez: 


Special attention must be called to the fact that Fr. Omez characterizes 
spiritualism or occultism as ‘“‘a system of religion or philosophy” 
whose teachings ‘“‘are based not on experimental proof but on so- 
called revelations or messages attributed to higher beings or discarnate 
spirits” (p. 72). 

For, let it be well noted, revelation attributed to a higher being is 
the very basis on which rests also the particular system of religion 
of which Father Omez happens to be an adherent—the truth of which 
is for him and for other orthodox Christians a matter not of scientific 
proof, but only of faith. 


Sobering light on the manner in which such faith originates is thrown 
by the reflection that if Father Omez, or for that matter the man 
who is now Pope, had promptly after birth been taken to India or 
Burma, and there had been placed in and brought up by a Jain 
or a Buddhist family, the probability is overwhelming that Jainism 
or Buddhism would now be his religion—of the truth of which he 
would be as convinced as he now is that Christianity, and more 
specifically Catholicism, is true. 


The fourth chapter is called ‘Conclusions or Contemporary 
Scientific Opinions.” Here Father Omez tries to show that so-called 
“physical phenomena’”’ do not occur. In this book, written in 1958, 
he quotes Dr. J. B. Rhine as of 1946, who then said that experiments 
in psychokinesis had not been carried to the point where he could 
think this phenomenon was established. Since that time, Dr. Rhine 


3 
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has written much and has changed that opinion. Father Omez, 
on this same question of paranormal physical phenomena, depends 
in large part on the conclusions of Robert Amadou, whose con- 
clusions have been shown by Professor Ducasse? not to be as 
scientific as they claim to be. 

In the final chapter, the writer concludes by arguing that 
“natural” psi phenomena will be proved “‘natural’’ and will then 
be incorporated into “normal’’ psychology—whatever that will 
prove to be. 

E. de P. Matthews 
212 East 48th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


IMAGINATION AND THINKING. A Psychological Analysis. 
By Peter McKellar. Pp. 219. Basic Books, Inc., New York, 1957. 
$4.25. 


This relatively small volume by Peter McKellar of the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory, the University, Sheffield, brings together an 
amazing amount of data concerning the “psychology of original 
thinking.” The extent of this range is indicated by the chapter 
headings which are as follows: I. “Imagination, Thinking and the 
Dream”’; II. ‘‘Mental Imagery” [including ordinary waking images, 
dream images, eidetic imagery, hypnagogic and hypnopompic 
imagery, crystal images, and hallucinations]; III. “Between Wake- 
fulness and Sleep”; IV. “Some Types of Individual Subjective 
Experiences” [including déja@ vu, body schema experiences, color 
associations, diagram forms, synaesthesia, and “unnamed ex- 
periences”]; V. “Perception and Thinking’; VI. “Experimental 
Studies of Abnormality” [mainly drug-induced, e.g., by means of 
mescaline and LSD]; VII. ‘“‘Pathological Thinking”; VIII. ‘‘Con- 
ditions of Creativity”; IX. ““Works of Art as Thought Products” ; 
X. “The Supernatural and Human Thinking”; XI. “Scientific 
Thinking”; and XII. “The Psychology of Thinking.” The book 
is indexed and also contains an excellent glossary and a very 
complete bibliography which includes references to theoretical 
formulations and to experimental studies. For these last two items 
alone the book would be of value to the psychical researcher, but 
the text itself should be of interest to anyone who is concerned 
with the phenomena of subjectivity. 

Readers of this JouRNAL are already familiar with McKellar 
through his article, ““The Mental Images which Precede Sleep,” 
which appeared in the January, 1959, number. There he considers 


2C. J. Ducasse, “Perils of Mediumship,”’ Tomorrow, Summer, 1958, pp. 61-64. 
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hypnagogic imagery and the article contains material similar to that 
in the book under review. 

In McKellar’s words, the chief thesis of his book is based upon 
Hobbes’ contention, which is that “‘. . . every conception in a man’s 
mind has been ‘begotten upon the organs of sense.’ ”’ Therefore, 
our author concludes, ‘“. . . no other source of subject matter for 
thought is possible: all thought—however creative—must have an 
initial external source”’ (p. 11). Not only is this universal source 
conceived as being external to the subject, but it is derived solely 
from “recent and/or remote perceptions” (p. 11) referring, it should 
be pointed out, only to sensory perceptions. Originality is explained 
in terms of the connecting, rearranging, and fusion of such sensory 
perceptions. 

In his discussion of hypnagogic imagery and originality, he 
allows that there are two ways in which the content of these visions 
can be categorized: “‘perseverative”’ and ‘“‘impersonal.” The former 
are images which can easily be explained by means of past sensory 
experience, especially that of the previous day; the latter are 
termed “impersonal” because the percepts which make them up 
cannot easily be derived from the personal experience of the one 
who has the images. In fact, their originality makes them seem 
foreign and strange to the personality which, nevertheless, seems 
to have produced them. In spite of this, the author is hopeful that 
by means of the same kind of free association techniques which 
have been applied to dream images, a sensory origin in the past 
perceptions of the imager can (at least in theory), be found to 
account for each item of content. 

In the chapter on “The Supernatural and Human Thinking,” 
McKellar considers the psychological and psychiatric explanations 
for the phenomena of superstitions, ghosts, poltergeists, clair- 
voyance, and precognition and provides a rather thorough review 
of the mental phenomena of mysticism. The latter is very in- 
formative regardless of the bias of the presentation. His main 
source of information regarding psychical research, unfortunately, 
would appear to be D. H. Rawcliffe,’ although he refers also to 
Soal and Thouless. The “‘card-guessing experiments,” he allows, 
are outside the purview of his book. 

Although the author admits the impossibility, at the present time, 
of explaining ‘. . . all ‘supernatural’ phenomena scientifically” 
(p. 166), he deals with the residue by implying that it will also 
be explained when our present state of knowledge is more complete; 
he then turns to the consideration of the psychological mechanisms 
accountable for the insistence “‘. . . on supernatural explanations 


"1 The Psychology of the Occult, Derricke Ridgeway, London, 1952. 
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when alternative and very plausible natural explanations are avail- 
able .. .” (p. 166). 

In a later portion of the book, he discusses “‘autonomous images,’ 
or images which are seemingly emitted from within rather than 
elicited from without. McKellar insists, however, that ‘ . there 
is the possibility that all autonomous thought is of this elicited 
rather than emitted kind.” (p. 190) Among the examples of 
apparently autonomous thoughts he cites an incident, related by 
Freud, which appeared to be telepathic in origin but upon further 
investigation could be explained by common associations: 


The psychiatrist Brill was at dinner in a New York restaurant with 
his wife, to whom he suddenly remarked that he wondered how 
Dr. R. was getting along at Pittsburgh. Brill’s wife looked up in 
astonishment and declared that she had just been having the same 
thought. The explanation proved to be something other than tele- 
pathy—the fact that both Brill and his wife had subconsciously 
perceived a stranger who closely resembled Dr. R.? 

Anyone thoroughly familiar with the methods of psychical research 
would know that such an experience would never be considered 
“telepathic” by a competent investigator, even if one were not 
aware of the joint glimpse of the man who resembled Dr. R.; 
still this brings to mind an article by the late Lydia W. Allison, 
“Telepathy or Association ?’’* She suggests therein that one of the 
several ways in which eae impressions can possibly enter 
consciousness could be “ because the percipient, through a 
fortuitous circumstance, was aided in receiving his impression by 
an almost coincidental mental or physical association” (p. 133). T he 
associative image, it appears, somehow prepares the percipient to 
receive the impression. But, as Mrs. Allison also points out, 
although the associative stimulus seems to occur purely by chance, 
this is not enough to account for further veridical details which 
sometimes accompany it. 

It appears, from the above review, that considerations such as 
these, no less than the card-guessing experiments, are outside the 
purview of MckKellar’s book. Nevertheless, in a carefully and 
thoughtfully prepared manner, this work does present the first 
gropings of one psychologist toward an understanding of sub- 
jective imagery. In so doing McKellar has prepared an excellent 
survey of the influence of the past and the sensory upon human 
thought and imagination; it may be part of the burden of psychical 
researchers now to clarify in as complete a manner the role of the 
future and the extrasensory. R. White 


2p. 191. 
8 JourNAL A.S.P.R., Summer, 1941, pp. 133-143. 
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BELO, JANE. Trance in Bali. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1960. Pp. xiii + 284. $7.50. This book is concerned with the 
phenomena of hypnotic trance, interpreted by the Balinese as 
being “‘entered” by a god. The author lived in Bali for eight 
years and has previously written two monographs on Bali, 
both issued by the American Ethnological Society. In the 
preface, Margaret Mead writes, “There is no comparable 
study of a complex set of trances in existence.” 

Boss, Meparp. The Analysis of Dreams. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1958 (Trans. by Arnold J. Pomerans). Pp. 223. 
$6.00. This book presents a scholarly historical survey of 
dream theories, including many not available to English 
readers. It includes also an excellent critique of modern dream 
theories, especially those of Freud and Jung. The author 
presents his own conception of the dream as seen from the 
phenomenological point of view of existential psychotherapy. 
There is a chapter entitled ‘The Possibilities of ‘Extra- 
sensory’ Relationships in Dreams” in which examples of 
diagnostic, clairvoyant, telepathic, and precognitive dreams are 
presented and discussed. It includes a very thorough examina- 
tion of the characteristics of the dream state. 

GARRETT, EILEEN J. (Ed.). Beyond the Five Senses. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, New York, 1957. Pp. 384. $4.95. An 
anthology drawn from the quarterly, Tomorrow, with an 
introduction by the editor. 

JACKSON, SHIRLEY. The Haunting of Hill House. Viking Press, New 
York, 1959. Pp. 246. $3.95. A psychological thriller by the 
author of ““The Lottery.” If you have never been in a pur- 
portedly “‘haunted”’ house, this book is a good introduction 
to the atmosphere of one. 

Lewis, H. D. Our Experience of God. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1959. Pp. 301, $5.25. This book, which is based on the 
assumption that the dogmas of orthodox Christian monotheism 
are true is, within these limits, objective and discerning, and 
is well and clearly written. Two of its chapters deal with 
“Religion and the Preternatural.” In them, notice is taken 
not only of the experiences of the religious mystics, but also 
of the various kinds of ESP and other paranormal powers. 
The author holds that possession of these powers, even 
when genuine, does not in itself have religious significance 
(pp. 224-5); and may even lead the person possessing them 
to the impiety of thinking of himself as divine, and of expecting 
others to treat him accordingly. 
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Runes, Dacosert D. Pictorial History of Philosophy. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1959. Pp. x + 406. $15.00. The distinctive 
feature of this handsome volume is the many illustrations and 
portraits—some 800 of them—of the ancient and modern, 
eastern and western philosophical thinkers of whose views the 
book provides outlines. Among the few of them who have had 
something to say concerning such phenomena as psychical 
research investigates may be mentioned Henri Bergson, Hans 
Driesch, George Fox, Goethe, W. E. Hocking, William James, 
Paul Janet, C. G. Jung, Immanuel Kant, William McDougall, 
H. Miinsterberg, J. Royce, F. C. S. Schiller, H. Sidgwick, 
R. Steiner, and Emanuel Swedenborg. But no mentions of 
their interest in or of their contributions to psychical research 
is made in the sketches of their views. 


The following books have been received as a gift from the estate 
of the late Mr. L. A. Cerf: 


Bonp, RaymMonp T. (Ed.). Famous Stories of Code and Cipher. 
Rinehart and Co., Inc., New York, 1947. 

BRITTAIN, ANNIE. ‘Twixt Earth and Heaven: A Psychic’s Ex- 
pertences. Rider and Co., London, 1935. 

Bruce, H. Appincton. The Riddle of Personality. Moffat, Yard 
and Co., New York, 1908. 

BurTON, JEAN. Heyday of a Wizard: Daniel Home, the Medium. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1944. 

CANNON, ALEXANDER. The Invisible Influence. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
New York, 1934. 

———. The Powers that Be. E. P. Dutton and Co., New York, 
1935. 

pu Noijy, Lecomte. Human Destiny. Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York, 1947. 

EstaBrooks, G. H. Spiritism. E. P. Dutton and Co., New York, 
1947. 

Ferm, Vercitius (Ed.). A History of Philosophical Systems. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1950. 

GarreTT, Erteen J. Telepathy: In Search of a Lost Faculty. 
Creative Age Press, New York, 1945. 

Gray, J. STANLEY, et al. Psychology in Use :.A Textbook in Applied 
Psychology. American Book Co., New York, 1941. 

HocsBen, LanceLot. Mathematics for the Million. W. W. Norton 
and Co., New York, 1937. 
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SARGENT, S. STANSFELD. The Basic Teachings of the Great Psycho- 
logists. The Blakiston Co., Philadelphia, 1944. 


VAN PAASSEN, PIERRE. Days of Our Years. Hillman-Curl, Inc., New 
York, 1939. 


Yost, Casper S. Patience Worth: A Psychic Mystery. Henry Holt 
and Co., New York, 1916. 


Notice to Members 


The Director of the Seth Sohan Lal Memorial Institute of 
Parapsychology wishes to inform the members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research that the Institute publishes the 
quarterly Indian JFourna! of Parapsychology, to which it invites 
them to subscribe. The annual subscription is $2.00, which should 
be addressed to: Seth Sohan Lal Memorial Institute of Para- 
psychology, Punjab National Bank, Ltd., Sri Ganganagar (Rajas- 
than), India. 


Study Group 


Members of the Society are invited to participate in the 
A.S.P.R. Study Group. Meetings are held on the first Monday of 
each month beginning in October, at 7:30 p.m., in the library of 
the Society at 880 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Alan F. MacRobert 
Chairman 
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